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to their states. Fourthly, states are not different in kind from 
other forms of human association; and, as these other forms may 
be international or cosmopolitan, as well as national, they cannot 
be absorbed in national states, or, indeed, in any form of terri- 
torial organization. Fifthly, it is not enough to point out that 
there are of necessity practical limitations to state absolutism: 
the theory of state absolutism is wrong, and must be abandoned. 
Sixthly, the obligation which the state can impose on the citizen 
is limited both by the duties which the citizen owes to other 
associations and to himself, and by the democratic or undemo- 
cratic character of the state, not only generally, but in relation 
to the particular obligation which it seeks to impose. Lastly, 
it is implicit in all that has gone before that the state is not 
identical with the nation, and that the external relations of 
states cannot be identified with those of nations. States are only, 
at the most, partial embodiments of the national consciousness. 
The problem of conflicting social obligations appears no less in 
the external relations of states than in their purely domestic 
relations with individuals and associations within their borders." 

P. J. 

The Origin and Meaning of Christianity. By Gilbert T. 
Sadler, M.A., LL.B. London: C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 1916. 
Pp. 222. Price, 5s. net. 

The author of this book, which is dedicated "To the Church of 
All Aspiring Souls," is, or was, a Congregationalist minister. 
His temper is religious, his sincerity obvious, his misinformation 
wide. He "humbly urges reasons against the historicity of Jesus 
Christ." So Whately urged reasons against the historicity of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. And with equal plausibility. Mr. Sad- 
ler's thesis is one which no theologian, however heterodox, takes 
seriously. Mr. Conybeare's "Historical Christ," whose publica- 
tion by the Rationalist Press Association guarantees its freedom 
from conventional influences, is conclusive on this point. 

This element of paradox neutralizes the saner elements of Mr. 
Sadler's thinking: to use a colloquialism, he rubs his hearers up 
the wrong way. His views on the ethical issues underlying 
contemporary politics are strong, and strongly expressed. So 
strongly, indeed, that, had he been a philosopher rather than a 
divine, he would have had reason to fear the Defence of the Realm 
Act: philosophers have suffered under it for less. But preachers 
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can say what philosophers cannot; Gallio is a wise Censor, and 
cares for none of those things. 

The Anglo-French Entente meets with his disapproval: "The 
secret and sinful Entente (1900) was the result of atheistic fear 
of Germany." And the Belgian bloodbath of 1914 is accounted 
for as "largely caused by the German officers and men being 
'exasperated' by the action of the Belgians at the forts of Li6ge. 
They shot down thousands of Germans. No doubt technically 
(note the word) the Germans were in the wrong in crossing Bel- 
gium, but the resistance of that wrong by a greater evil, killing 
those who would take a way across Belgium, exasperated the 
Germans. " So, we may believe, the armed burglar is "exasper- 
ated" by the resistance of his victim: but this exasperation is not 
commonly held to be an excuse for his adding murder to burg- 
lary. Mr. Sadler, under whom the criminal classes would have 
an easy time, differs. " All penalty is a relic of revenge, " he tells 
us. "To punish even as a deterrent to others is unjust to those 
who suffer." Que messieurs les assassins commencent! was the 
answer of a statesman to the opponents of capital punishment. 
Mr. Sadler reverses it: Que messieurs les gensdarmes commencent! 
"Why (he asks) should ruffians desire to kill the police? So that 
they can thieve? Are they very poor and illiterate in moral 
knowledge, then? And whose fault would this desire to thieve 
be but the fault of the State?" In any case, "No violence is to 
be resorted to: severe penalties do not lessen crime." The 
crudity of the doctrinaire could go no further; it is Rousseau, but 
Rousseau without inspiration, and run to seed. 

If sentimentalism of this sort were Christianity, the days of 
Christianity would be numbered. But it will seem to most of 
us that Mr. Sadler's conception of the meaning of that religion is 
as wide of the facts as his view of its origin. 

A. F. 

Ashby St. Ledgers, England. 

The Dkink Problem of To-day, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. London: 
Methuen and Company. Pp. 318. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is a revised and enlarged edition of an earlier work 
published in 1907, which has long been out of print. It consists 
of fourteen chapters on various aspects of the Drink question, 
such as the Biology, Pathology and Psychology of Alcoholism; 



